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MISC ELLANEOU S. and;begged Miss Belmour would allow him to |} “ Never! never!” cried the agitated girl— 
ane aes | conduct her to her father. “ Oh, sir, lead me this moment to my father, 





THE ‘DE ATH BED. 
(From Mrs. Opie’s “‘ SimpLe TALes.,’’) 


( Concluded. ) 


A CHAISE, procured by sir Edward’s friend, 
was ready ; and Laura was only faintly resisting 
the entreaties of her lover to allow him to lead 
her to ‘t, when the door of the room in which 
they were was suddenly opened, and a young 
man, in the habit of a clergyman, rushed into 
the room. 

This gentleman, whose name was Lionel 
Dormer, though not authorised by his rank or 
fortune to address the daughter of Mr. Bel- 
mour, had vainly endeavored to behold Laura 
without emotion ; but, as he was without hope 
or presumption, he contented himself with gaz- 
ing on her unobserved, as he thought, at a dis- 
tance ; though he might have scen, by the con- 
scious blush which overspread Laura’s cheek 
whenever he entered the room where she-was, 
that she had observed the earnestness of his 
gaze, and attributed it to a cause flattering to her 
yanity, if not to her feelings. 

Dormer had been the unobserved spectator 
of Mr. Belmour’s recontre with his unhappy 
wife, whose person was known tu him ; and was 
just stepping forward to offer his services to 
take Miss Belmour away from ascene so dread- 
ful to her feelings, should she surmise the truth, 
when he saw her father consign her to the care 
of sir Edward Tyrconnel’s friend, and saw that 
gentleman, whose character and whose preten- 
sions to Laura were well known to him, come 
forward, and prevail on his destined victim to 
enter the shop nearest to them. 

His first impulse was to follow Mr. Belmour 
—but he had lost sightof him: besides, he had 
only suspicions of his daughter’s danger to im- 
part to him ; and he could not bear to call Mr. 
Belmour away from the pious, though dreadful, 
task of speaking peace and forgiveness to the 
soul of atrembling culprit, perhaps on the verge 
of eternity. He therefore resolved to watch the 
lovers himself, and to regulate his actions ac- 
cording to theirs. Hedid so; and asif virtu- 
ous love had resolved, for once, to triumph over 
illicit passion, a scheme occurred to him to save 
Laura from dishonor, just as by agreeing toher 
lover’s plan she had unconsciously exposed her- 
self to it. 

“No, indeed I cannot leave my father; I 
cannot be so disobedient ; for pity’s sake let me 
go home this moment,” cried Laura, faintly try- 
ing to disengage herself from sir Edward’s en- 
circling arm, 


At this moment Dormer entered the room, | 








“ *Sdeath, sir! who are you ?” cried sir Ed- 
ward. ‘ Do you know him, Miss Belmour ?” 

“ T only know,” replied Laura, “ the gentle- 
man’s name and person ; but my father has sent 
him, and—’”’ 

‘“ Your father sent a stranger for you! No, 
this is some fortune-hunter, who wants to get 
you in his power; but I will frustrate his de- 
sign: therefore give me your hand.” 
Laura shrunk back. 

“ Sir Edward,” replied Dormer, “ one of us 
has designs against this lady, I know ; but—” | 

‘¢ Insolent villain !” replied the baronet. 
‘“ Away with you this moment, or—” 

“Sir,” replied the dignified young man,— 
‘when I know thatlam engaged in a good 
cause, in the rescue of innocence, I am not ca- 
pable of being awed by the threats of any one.” 
Here he paused, from violent emotion ; for 
Laura, terrified and abashed, had thrown her- 
self for support on the shoulder of her lover ; 
who, thinking his victory was now certain, 
haughtily demanded whether Dormer dared to 
assert that Mr. Belmour had sent him for his 
daughter. 

“ No; he did not send mc,” was the answer. 

“ There, you see!’ exclaimed the baronet, 

triumphantly ; and Laura coldly told Dormer 
she had no occasion for his services. 
_ Poor, unconscious victim!” cried Dormer, 
elevating his voice; “I vow that I will not 
leave you till I see you under your father’s pro- 
tection: nay, I willdo yet more topreserve you 
—for I will lead you to him, where he is now 
kneeling in silent horror by the bed of your dy- 
ing and guilty mother.” 

‘‘ Mother! did you say?” said Laura, scream- 
ing with agony, and springing forward towards 
him as she spoke. 

“Barbarian !” cried sir Edward, turning pale 
and trying to hide his confusion under human- 
ity; “how can you have the brutality to tell her 
this horrid truth !” 

“Do you talk of humanity,” replied Dormer, 
“ whose aim is to plunge her innocence in infa- 
my like her mother’s :” 

s¢ Sir, sir,”’ again cried Laura, hanging on his 
arm,—* for God’s sake, for mercy’s sake, what 
did you say of my mother? have Iamother, sir?” 

“ Miss Belmour,” solemnly replied Dormer, 
“ that poor, wretched creature whom you saw 
supported in the arms of your agitated father, 
was your mother ;—-once lovely and innocentas 
you, till she listencd to tlic voice of the seducer. 
Oh, Miss Belmour ! wil! you too listen to it?— 
will you too commit ad\.\.ery, and receive the 
addresses of a married g ant” 


land he will bless you for—” She could suy no 
‘more; but throwing herself into Dormer’s 
arms, she fainted on his bosom ; and in that 
state, spite of the resistance of sir Edward, who 
fiercely threatened revenge, he bore her to the 
door ; and having soon learnt whither the gen- 





But 


tleman had conveyed the dying woman, in afew 
moments Laura was under the same reof with 
her father ; and Dormer, as soon as she reviy- 
ed, hastened in search of Mr. Belmour. 

He reached the apartment just as Belmour, 
muttering curses on his wife was hastening in 
pursuit of his child. 

“Do you bring news of my daughter?” cried 
Belmour wildly. 

“Ido; she is safe, and in the next room,” 
answered Dormer. 

Belmour turned from him, and burst into 2 
flood of tears. 

“ What is that? what did you tell him ?” 
cried Henrietta. “Odo not say his child is 
dishonored, lest he should again curse me! Q 
wretched woman! mustI then die with the 


daughter i is under this roof, in all her native in- 
nocence.” Henrietta at these words pressed 
his hand to her clammy Jips. Nay,” and his 
voice fuultered as he spoke, “you have been 
the means, perhaps, of saving your daughter 
from perditien.” 


wildiy on him, and Belmour cag 
ed him. 

“ Yes, she would probably have been fotced 
to follow her abandoned lover ; when, on being 
informed thatthe unhappy object whom she hi d 
seen her father supporting wus her mother, once 
lovely and innocent as herse!f, struck by the 
warning example, she threw herself into my 
arms, and allowed me to conduct her hither.” 

“ My God! my gracious God! I thank thee !” 
cried Henrietta: “I have then sav ed, and not 
destroyed my child; and thou, Belmour, wilt 
now bless, not curse me ?”’ 

Belmour could not speak, but he pressed the 
poor penitent in his arms. 

*Goodyoung man! see what you have done! 
He has embraced me! I owe this blessing to 
you,” cried Henrietta with effort: then | lay ng 
her cheek on the bosom of Belmour, her lips 
moved asif in prayer; and she expired without 
a groan. 

' After a pause of some minutes Belmoursaid, 


WY «pprodeh- 





consciousness that | have caused the guilt of 
my child?” 

‘“ No,” cried Dorme@r, eae veriy app ane 
her, ‘“‘ Heaven spares you that torment. ico: F 
to speak peace and comiort to you. 1 ous 


Henrietta gasping for breath fixed her eyes — | 
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“ Laura must be brought into this apartment 
alas! she needs the warning of a scene like this 
“ Oh no! for pity’s sake spare her the trial! 
exclaimed Dormer, no longer able to bear t 
wound Latra’s feel ngs, when the purpose fe 
which he wounded them was fully answered. 
But the offended and deeply irritated futhe 
felt differently ; and entering the room whert 
Laura was, he took her trembling hand in s 
lence, and Jed her up to the corpse of her mo: 
ther. | 
‘This was your mother, Laura,” said Mri 
Belmour, “ once the pride, then the bane of my 
life! Trembie, deluded girl, lest thou be like 
her, and lest the cursegof thy father succeed 
to his blessings a dora ! but for that be- 
nevolent stranger, what, what perhaps, wouldst 
thou have been to-morrow !” 
The lesson, a dreadful one indeed, sunk deep 


——— 





into her heart ; and, kneeling by her mother’s 
corpse, she solemnly vowed to endeavor to look 
on her abandoned lover from that moment with 


nothing but contempt and aversion ; and hard 


as the struggle was, she was at length success- 
ful in her efforts. 

But did Dormer’s virtues, and humble, hope- 
less passion obtain no recompence ‘—Yes :— 
Mr. Belmour, too rich to require fortune in a 
son-in-law, finding that Dormer possessed such 
virtues and such talents as made him an orna- 
mentto his sacred profession, bestowed on him, 
as a wife, with her entire consent and upproba- 
tion, the woman whom he had rescued from 
danger, if not from guilt ; and Laura, never 
forgetting the warning example of her mother, 
was at once the pride of her father, and the hap- 
‘piness of her husband. 
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BIOG RAP HICAL. 
CHARACTER OF DR. ROBERTSON. 

THE same sagacity and good sense which so 
etninently distinguished him as a writer, guid- 
ed his conduct in life, and rendered his counsels 
of inestrmable value to his friends. He was not 
forward in offering advice ; but when consult- 
ed, us he was very frequently, by his younger 
acquaintance, he entered into their concerns 
with the most lively interest, and seemed to 
have a pl re and a pride in imparting to 
them all ights of his experience and wis- 
‘dom. ‘Good sense was indeed the most prom- 
inent feature in his intellectual character ; and 
it is unquestion.bly of all the qualities of the 
understanding that which essentially constitutes 
superiority of mind: for, although we are some- 
times apt to appropriate the appellation of ge- 
nius to certain peculiarities in the intellectual 
habits, itis he only who distinguishes himself 
from the rest of mankind, by thinking better 
than they on the same subjects, who fairly brings 
his powers into compurison with others. This 
was in a remarkable degree the case with Dr. 
Robertson. He was not eminent for metaphys- 
ical cuteness ; nor dd’ he easily enter into 
specniat ons involving mathematical or mechan- 
ical ideas ; but, in those endowments which lay 
the foundat on of successful conduct, and which 
fit a man to acquire an influence over others, he 
had no superior. Among those who have like 
him, devoted the greater part of life to study, 
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perhaps it would be difficult to find his equal. 

His practical ‘acquaintance with human na- 
ture was great, and he possessed thé soundest 
and most accurate notions of the characters of 
those with whom he was accus'omed to associ- 
ate. In that quick penetration, indeed, which 
reads the soul, and estimates the talents of oth- 
ers by a sort of intuition, he was surpassed by 
many ; and I have often known him misled by 
first impressions : but where he had an oppor- 
tunity of contintiing his observations for alength 
of time, he seldom failed in forming conclu- 
sions equally just, refined, and profound. Ina 
general knowledge of the world, and of the ways 
of men, his superiority was striking and indis- 
putable ; still more so, in my opinion, than in 
the judgments he formed of individuals. Nor 
is this surprising, when we consider the joint 











influence of his habits as an historian, and as a 
| political leader. 


‘Too much cannot be said of his moral quali- 
ties. Exemplary and amiable in the offices of 
private life, he exhibited in his public conduct, 
a rare union of political firmness with candor 
and moderation.— He enjoyed,” says Dr. Ers- 
kine, * the bounties of Providence without run- 
ning into riot ; was temperate without austeri- 
ty ; condescending and affable without mean- 
ness ; and in expense neither sordid nor prod- 
igal. He could feel an injury, and yet bridle 
his passion ; was grave, not sullen; steady, not 
obstinate ; friendly, not offic ous ; prudent and 
cautious, not timid.”——The praise is liberal ; 
end it is expressed with the cordial warmth of 
friendship ; but itcomes from one who had the 
best opportunity of knowing the truth, as he had 
enjoyed Dr. Robertson’s intimacy from his 
childhood, and was afterwards, for more than 
twenty years, his colleague in the same church ; 
while his zealous attachment to a different sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical government, tho’ it never 
impaired his affection for the companion of his 
youth, exempts him from any suspicion of un- 
due partiality. 

In point of stature, Dr. Robertson was rather 
above the middle size ; and his form, thoughit 
did not convey the idea of much actiyity, an- 
nounced vigor of body and a healthful constitu- 
tion. His features were regular and manly; 
and his eye spoke at once good sense and good- 
humor. He appeared to greatest advantage in 
his complete clerical dress ; and was more re- 
markable for gravity and dignity in discharging 
the functions of his public stations, than for ease 
or grace 1n private society. 

D. STEWART. 


-- 


PORTRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


JULIA MORDAUNT was the favorite daughter 
of wealthy purents, and nursed at the bosom of indul- 
gence. From early infancy her amiable manners, and 
the frank sincerity of her deportment, commanded love 
and esteem. Though her attentions were ceurted by 
the gay and polite, yet she assiduously shunned the 
company of men, and cherished the conversation of 
books. Endowed by nature with a strong sensibility, 
and ardent imagination, real life, as painted by the 
pencil of the historian, aflorded a spectacle too cold.— 
Her youthful fancy ran to riot on the splendid dreams 
of romance, and acquired fresh strength and elas- 
ticity by indulgence Progressing onward in the 
shadowy land of fancy, from vision to vision, every 





form and semblance wore the appearance of reality — 
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Dreams of happiness unattainable by mortals, spect 
cles of misery more dreadful than nature can endure 
hurried through ber mind, and agitated her soul wit 
joy and grief, and in a rapid and impetuous succession, 
Her seclusion from life prevented her comparing fan4 
cy with fact, and allowing the fever of the intellect to 
cool. A calm and dispassionate survey of real life 
would have shewn the fallacy of her system, but an 
obstinate attachment to solitude prevented that com-~ 
merce. She had now arrived at the full bloom of youth 
and beauty, and amidst all her acquaintance she was 
the only one unconscious of the strength of her at- 
tractions. 

About this time burst forth in the beau monde a 
stranger from Europe, the splendor of whose appear- 
ance attracted the eyes and charmed the hearts of all 
the fashionable circles. The affability of his deport- 
ment soon gained him the confidence of muny, and he 
was looked upon as the charm of every society that he 
honored with his presence. Henry S;mes joined a 
courtesy of manners, and that adaptation of sentiment 
to the company he frequented, that seldom or ever fail 
to catch attention and applause. Serious with the 
grave, and cheerful with the witty, he pressed his 
opinion with modesty, and differed with seeming re- 
luctance. A certain glossiness of expression, and flu- 
ency of utterance, if it did not convince, was sure to 
delight. He had artfully circulated a report, that he 
was a gentleman travelling for improvement, and that 
a large fortune awaited him on his return to his native 
country. This report, though at first given out by 
himself, he would affect to disregard when mentioned 
in his presence, or by some equivocal expression would 
make its circulation more extensive. 

To learn the real charaeter of our hero, let my read- 
er’s imagination transport itself across the Atlantic, 
to Drury-lane Theatre. He will there find him a- 
mongst the the heroes of the buskin, employed in am- 
putating the luminaries between the acts.—In this 
humble office he acquitted himself so well, that he 
rose from one degree of greatness to another, until he 
was taken into the favor and patronage of a noble lord. 
This worthy man, who wished for a pimp to adminis- 
ter to his pleasures, found in our hero an invaluable 
acquisition. From hence he acquired that talent at 
deception, which we have already seen he knew how 
to improve to his advantage. Unfortunately, howev- 
er, having read in certain authors that all property was 
common, and that the man who hoarded more than 
his share, robbed society of its due, he endeavored to 
obtain his own quota from his patron, without consid- 
ering the question, so much discussed, whether soci- 
ety had arrived to that degree of perfectability which 
would authorize the attempt.—This practical improve~ 
a on speculation cost him a voyage across the At- 

antic. 

Henry having heard of the singular qualities which 
marked the character of ¥ulia, was resolved to profit 
by the information. ¥u/ia, on her part, was delight- 
ed, and her vanity excited, to receive in retirement so 
much attention from one regarded as the ornament of 
the fashinonable circles. By assiduous attention he 
gained her confidence and love.—The unhappy — 
unversed in the deceptions of the world, believed with 
the ardor of romance, and fell the melancholy victim 
to elopement and seduction. 

I will not pursue the melancholy tale ; suffice it to 
say, that the wretched father arrived in the chamber 
of sickness, and, amidst the silence and solemnity of 
the room, he beheld the lifeless head of Fulia sink 
upon the bosom of her sister Maria. 
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POVERTY DESIRABLE. 


BY PETER PINDAR, ESQ. 

HAPPY art thou, O man, who was not born amidst 
the luxuries of life. 

Lucky art thou, who canst eat simple fare ; whose 
nose turneth not up at a boiled leg of mutton and turn- 
ips, or bacon and eggs. 

Health waketh thee at morn, and accompanieth thy 
slumbers at night. 

Art thou an Alderman, and putteth pounds of Tur. 
tle into thy paunch, thou devourest an Appoplexy— 





Swallowest thou hot sauces, thou gulpest Rheuma. ' 
tism and Gout. 
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Say not, wickedly, «* 1 will not repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, a8 it is beneath a Gentleman to pray for 
sead.”” 
° Curse not sprats and flounders ; peradventure sprats 
and flounders miight blush to enter the door of thy 
gullet. 
Deem thyself not undone because thou possessest 
not more than thou oughtest in re: son to use. 
Fortunate are thousands in having never been favo- 
tites of fortune. 
Content sigheth not for venison ; she lifteth nét her 
eye to heaven for turbot. 
“She hateth not the sight of the sun at dinner time, 
but prefereth his radiance to the greasy light of a 
candle. 


—< 
ITALIAN WOMEN. 


THE Italian women are not handsome in general, 
says the Rev. Martin Sherlock, in one of his letters 
from Italy, but when they make « conquest, they know 
how to keep it. More perfect than the men in the re- 
finements of dissimulation, they have an apparent 
frankness in their manner, which deceives even the 
Italians. Add to this the enchantment of their voices 
—I am persuaded that the most dangerous of all wo- 
men, is « woman of wit, who knows how to sing. 

I cannot say that these ladies are remarkable for the 
steadiness of their attachments, either to their hus- 
bunds or their lovers. But then they say it is not their 
fault but the men’s. Pray, madam, suid I to one, how 
can the l.dies of this country permit themselves so 
mzny lovers? Why, says she, what would you have 
us do? Women were born to love, and we take a 
husband. This husband grows sick of us in a short 
time, neglects us, and attaches himself to another wo- 
man. 1l«um sure I never thought of a lover, till 1 was 
convinced I had been wronged. No indeed, sir, I 
never w:s guilty of an infidelity of imagination towards 
my husb nd, till I was certain of his baseness. Allow 
then a little for the frailty of our natures, an inatten- 
tive husband, an assiduous lover, a warm climate, an 
inexperienced head, ond a vender heart. Is it easy for 
us to teaist But see these men. This lover quits 
uy »-we feel a horrid void ; it must be filled; we tuke 

‘other Mver—and ancther—and another, for they all 
Tt. utes ; so that you see itis not we that are to 
kame, but the men ; for there is not one of them who 
f:pows what it is to be constant. 
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es ECCENTRIC ADVERTISEMENT. 
y . . . 
~ LOBT ar stolen from the subscriber, some time in 


December last, @ Maiden’s Modesty. It was first 
missed in Mr. ’s Ball-room. where a number 
of ladies were rifled of that jewel by « certain person- 
age well known by the name of Fushion, long suspect- 
ed of being an errant thief, and even a murderer ; al- 
though she is a favorite with genteelcompany. With 
her modesty the subscriber also lost her. shaw/ and 
bandserchief, and the bosom of her gown, which had 
been plundered of its s/eeves the season before. Since 
the loss of this valuable article, the loser has sutiered 
some decay of health, a considerable decvee of scan- 
dal,a great decrease of male esteem, «a probably 





some waste or want of prudence avd ~rrue ¢ all of 
which she can but attribute to that Meid «: ud se- 
ductive villain, Fashion, who has offic: ( mee before 


imposed upon her the greatest hardships, and oppress- 
ed her with the greatest rigor. Though the catiff 
stole the modesty of many others about the same time, 
and very strict search has been made ever since to re- 
eover the property, but little of it has been obtained ; 
and we are threatened with the ruin or loss of every 
thing valuable about us, if the ravages of the monster 
are not prevented. It is hoped, therefore, that ever: 
lover of good order will interest himself in the detec- 
tion and arrest of this public disturber, before he cor- 
rupts both the manners and the morals of the rising 
and the risen generations. On my part, as an incite- 
ment of vigilance in apprehending the villian, I prom- 
ise to whoever shall return the stolen and mising goods 
to me, the uncovered bosom, the lowd laugh, the 
shameless countenance, and the impudent demeanor 
} have been obliged to exhibit ever since the loss of my 
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proper apparel, with a few colds, asher, stitches, &c. 
1 have taken in my new dress, as a reward for trou- 
ble ; with the hearty and sincere thanks for their be- 
guiled friend and humble servant, 

Crara Canpip. 


LHE GUARDIAN. 
Ausany, July 30th, 1808. 











REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


Extract of letter from Trinidad, dated Fune 27th to a 
gentieman in New-York. 


** Two revoluuons have t. ken place in Spain, since 
the 15th ot Maich.—One preceded the abdication of 
the oid King in favor of uke Preice of Austurias—The 
other, the icsignation of the Piince in favor of the ta- 
ther, and as they could not agree among themselves, 
they went to Bayonne to submit their differences to 
the decis:on of Bonaparte, who has laid violent hands 
on the whole family, icludmg the Prince of Peace, 
and several of tue grandees, and keeps them adil pri- 
soners. He has made the king appoint Murat, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom. Muratis in Madrid 
with 54,000 men, they say; but i don’t believe he 
has 30,000. ‘lhe provinces have revolted against their 
authority, and ugaimst the authority of Charles—pro- 
claamed Ferdinand Vil. the lawtul king, and cailed 
upon all faithful Spaniards to ike up arms in defence 
of their religion und their country. The supreme 
council of government is at Seville, and in Andelusia 
alone 15V,VU0 men are in arms. It would appear Uney 
rise en masse, and massacre all who do not wear the 
cockade, which the council has ordered that every man 
Shall wear. We are before now 1 suppose in posses- 
sion of Cadiz, and the Spanish navy, which the coun- 
cil have ugreed to deliver up intrust, to Admiral Pur- 
vis and Gen. Spencer, whose expedition it now appears 
was sent out to fuvyor the King’s emigration to Meal- 
co. Six French ships of the une are also in the mner 
harbor ; but they are completely in jeopardy—not a 
man dare go on shove, and Ad. Purvis is im their rear 
with 14 ships. The populace of Cadiz tore old So- 
land, the goveror to pieces, on suspicion of his being 
in the French interest. The Fseneh merchants are all 
on bourd the French ships, and the only means of sav- 
ing their lives is to surrender themselves to Purvis, for 
if they landed, they would be hunted down like wild 
beasts by the people. —Such was the state of Spain on 
the 6th of June.” 





Extract of another letter from Trinidad, same date. 

** An express is sent to the admiral at head-quarters, 
and another express for Caraccas will ieave town this 
day, with the extraordinary Gazette contaning the 
particulars of the revolution nm Spain: ‘The govern- 
ment being anxious that the Spaniards should be on 
their guard, and the admiral fuily informed of the im- 
portant event before the French got héld of it, who 
might avail themselves of the nutice by send.ng a “orce 
to the main to seize the dominion in the name of Bo- 
naparte. 

Another letter mentions, that about 10,C00 French- 
men had already fallen victims to the rage of the popu- 
lace in Spain.” 





A passenger who arrived at this port on Friday last 
in the ship Numa, from Jamaica, informs, that a Brit- 
ish packet had arrived there from Faimouth, bringing 
advices as late as the 27th of May, which stated that 
General Armstrong had reccived orders to leave Par- 
is — Mer. Ade. 





Capt. Haley and Mr. Atwater, the former with dis- 
patebes for Gen. Armstrong at Paris, and the latter 
on 4 similar errand to Mr. Pinckney at London, were 
to sail from Alexandria on Thursday or Friday last in 


| the selir, Hope, captain Wood ward —Tbid. 


It is at length ascertsined 
ce'ebrated traveller in the i 
more. The British P.rileme t have granted to his 
widow 3236/. 10s. sterlin@y «w | to Mr. Anderson, fa- 
ther of Mr»Anderson whe s: vmpanied Mr. Parke, 
1085/, 


Mungo Parke, the 
ior of Africa, is no 











Marertep—At New-York, on the 20thiinst. Capt. 
SAMUEL M. LOCKWOOD, of this city, to Mrs.. 
MARY DOUGHTY, of the tormer place. 


—_— 
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LO LET, 
AND POSSESSION GIVEN IMMEDIATELY, 
CONVENIENT SCHOOL-ROOM, itt 
_& acentral and pleasant part of the city :— 
Likewise, a complete set of Scnoon-i vani- 
TURE. To be disposed of on moderate terns, 
—LKnquire at this Office. July 23d. 


Albany Bathing- House. 
T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 3, 


Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent Suower-Bats, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those who 
wish to bathe at their own rooms. 


D. M‘DONALD. 

















Albany, Fune 30, 1808. 


THOMAS CARSON, 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 


In Srare-Srreer, 

NIORMS his friends and the public that 

he continues to carry on the above business 
(at the Stand lately occupied by John Stilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has new on 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods 1n his line, the following choice collece 
tion of Fancy Articles -— 

Gold and silver Watches ; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch chains, 
Seals and Keys ; gold Beads ; Breast-pins ; 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spoons ; plain 
and ornamented torteiseshell and horn Combs, 
&e. &e 

N. B. All orders in bis ae wil pt thankfuh 
ly received and punctually attendedi to 

Albany, June Liih, 1808, 


—_- -—-- — —e. 

Select Drawing School. 

L. LEMET 

PURPOSES to recommence the instruction 

of a select nuniber in the art of Drawine. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
pioy him are requested to apply early, as he does 
not intend the number of his scholars shall ex~ 
ceed twelve. 

Communications for him left at Mr. T. P., 

Jones’ Room will be duly attended to. 


VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
OFFER FOR SALF, 
(At 2 discount of 150 20 per cent.) 
About five Hundred Volumes of’ Books. 
The following worke art amongst the assortment s 

RILISH CLASSICS, 59 vols. (with plates) Sa- 

cred do. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols, 
/.dolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume's Essays, 2 vols. Robert. 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3. vols. 
Sterne’s do. 8 vois. Thomson’s do. 2 vols. Cowper’s 
do. 2 vols. Young’s do. 4 vols. Gray’s do. Pursuits of 














Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Leca_ 


tures, 2 vois. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols, Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Beiles Lettres, 4 
vols. Monthly Register, 3 vols. Meove’s Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, kc. &c.—most of the 
above works are elegantly bound in calf and ce ilt. 


BLANKS, 
Fer Sate at the Bookstore of the Guardiqgg. 
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POETRY. 
For the Guardiaz. 
| AN ELEGY, 
On the lamented Death of the Hon. FISHER AMES. 
COME, o’er the tomb of worth and greatriess sigh, 
_And let thy cheek the dewy emblem bear: 


Pour forth in floods the stream of sympathy, 
While you, dark ensigns of regret uprear. 
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Ames—once in splendor like bright Phabus shone, 
An orb refulgent, breaking through the gloom 

Of low’ ring clouds and storms that shook the throne, 
Where freemen trembling waited for their doom. 


Here in the precincts of Columbia’s soil, 
Hein the council great, with honors shone, 
Ard’rous his thoughts, in soft persuasions toil, 

With graceful periods till his day unknown. 


Like his great pattern—W asuirxGrox—belov'd 
By freedom, greatness, worth, and liberty ; 

And Hamitton, by freemen’s voice approv’d, 
Shone to be great, and great but to be free. 


Then weep ye patriots, statesmen, heroes, all, 
For on yor breeze that wafts the direful tale, 

You hear it murmur..,.murmur greatness’ fall, 
And breathe the tidings that it doth be wail. 


Columbia mourn! thy fabric’s great support, 
Thy constitution’s guardian and friend ; 
The greatest pillar that once grac’d thy court, 
Now lays entomb’d,———So fame and genius end ! 


Lo! from your crest the richest jewel’s torn, 
A gem that glow’d and brighten’d on your soil ; 
That breath’sextinet, that rous’d like waking morn 
Thy sons to glory, or more useful toil. 
APOLLONIWUS. 
——_— 


TO A WIFE. 


FOR thee, best treasure of a husband’s heart, 
Whose bliss it is that thou for life art so, 

That thy fond bosom bears a faithful part, 

_ In every casual change his breast can now. 

' For thee, Wimm virtuous passiou mate his choice, 

Whom Gehius and Affection make his pride, 

Connubial rapture tunes his grateful voice, 
And hails the mother dearer than the bride : 


And though thy worth deserves a brighter palm 
Than laureate hands round diadems entwine, 
Love’s simple chaplet happily may charm 
With truer, tenderer ecstacy, from mine! 
And let me still but reign thy “ bosom’s lord” 
Be fame or wealth their votary’s re ward. 
TI 


: EXTRACT, 
FROM SOUTHEY’S MADOC. 


te. Bes * THERE was not, on that day, a speck to 
The azure heaven ; the blessed Sun, alone, [stain 
In unapproachable divinity, 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky, 

‘The billows heave! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its poudest tint of amethyst, 

Embath’d in emerald glory. All the flocks 

Of ocean are abroad: like floating foam, 

The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves : 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plover’s wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 

A summer feeling ; even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
For one day of existence more, and joy ; 

The solitarv primrose, on the bank, 

Seem’d now 4s though it had no cause to mourn 
Tis ble: & autumnal birth ; the rocks, and shores, 
And everlasting mountains, had put on 

The smile of that glad sunshiné«they partook 
‘rhe universal blessing.” 
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Che. Guarian 


MONITORIAL: 
oe tithe anenintemin in menlenainntd 
eXTKLCT, 
| From an unfortunate Mother's (Lady Penning- 
ton’s) advice to her daughters: 

“T SHALL first give you-my advice con- 
cerning emfloyment, it being of great moment 
to set out in life’ in sucly a method as may be 
useful to yourselves and beneficial to others. 

‘‘ ‘Time isinvaluable ; its lossis irretrievable! 
The remembrance of having made an ill use of 
it must be one of the sharpest tortures to these 
who are on the brink of eternity ! and what can 
yield 'a more unpleasing retrospect, than whole 
years idted away in an irrational, insignificant 
manner, examples of which are continually be- 
fore your eyes ! Look on every day as a blank 
sheet of paper put into your hands to be filled 
up: remember the characters will remain to 
endless ages, and that they never can be ex- 
punged ; be careful therefore not te write any 
thing but what you may read with pleasure a 
thousand years after. I would not be under- 
stood in a sense so strictas might debar you 
from any innocent amusement, suitable to your 
age, and agreeable to your inclination. 
sions, properly regulated, are not only allowa- 
ble, they are absolutely necessary to youth, and 
are never criminal, but when taken to excess ; 
that is, when they engross the whole thought, 
when they are made the chief business of life : 
they then give a distaste to every valuable em- 
ployment, and by a sort of infatuation, leave the 
mind in a state of restless impatience from the 
conclusion of one till the commencement of 
another. ‘This is the unfortunate disposition of 
many. Guard most carefully against it, for 
nothing can he attended with more pernicious 
consequences. A little observation will con- 
vince you that there is not, among the human 
species, a setof more miserable beings, than 
those who cannot live out of a constant succes- 
sion of diversions. These people have no com- 
prehension of the more satisfactory pleasures to 
be found in retirement: thought is insupport- 
able, and consequently solitude must be intol- 
erable to them ; they are a burden to them- 
selves, and a pest to their acquaintance, by vain- 
ly seeking for happiness in company, where 
they are seldom acceptable. I say vainly, for 
true happiness exists only in the mind; nothing 
foreign can give it. ‘The utmost to be attained 
by what is called a gay life, is a short forgetful- 
ness of misery, to be felt with accumulated an- 
guish in every interval of reflection. This rest- 
less temper is frequently the product of a too 
eager pursuit of pleasure in the early part of 
life, to the neglect of those valuable improve- 
ments, which would lay the foundation of a more 
solid and permanent felicity. Youth ts the 
season for diversion ; but it is alsothe season for 
acquiring knowledge, and for fixing useful hab- 
its, and for laying in a stock of such well-chosen 
materials, as may grow into a serene happiness, 
which will increase with every added year of 
life, and will bloom im the fullest perfection in 
the decline of it.” 

—F OSS 


SCRAPIANA. 


Waew Mr. S—— was studying the law in 
the Temple, his circumstances were. (like 








Diver- | 












Mile’s boy’s) not the best in the world, he often 
translated and scribbled for the booksellers—to 
support a gentleman-like appearance ; but like 
Charles Surface, justice could not keep pace with 
his generosity, and he was consequently expos- 
ed tothe insult, and: pressure of many creditors. 


Among the’ rést appeared a’ very’ devil, whe 


Watched his motions in such a manner, that our 
good: hearted debtor was obliged to keep his 
room. Ashe had many companions to whom 
he would not refuse admittance, he had a square 
hole cut in the door, with a slider, and opposite 
to it he placed a looking-glass in such a situa~ 
tion, that on his servant’s removing the slider, 
he could see who called on him, and give his 
directions accordingly. A gentleman asked 
our orator, what was his reason for placing the 
glass in that situation? He archly replied,— 
That, sir, is my dun-ometer. 

Mn. Jounstrong, in the early part of his life, 
was particularly fond of play ; and had a dis- 
pute with the marker of a billiard-table, about 
ten shillings and a frenny, which the latter said 
he owed for games ; but Johnstone, not recol- 
lecting the circumstance, refused to pay it tho’ 
very often solicited. While performing Sy- 
mon, on the Dublin Theatre, where the verses 
of one of his songs concluded with, Sing hey 
down derry! Sing hey down derry !=to his 
great astonishment he was always answered by 
the marker from the gallery, with,—Pay me, 
Jack Johnstone, my Ten and a Penny !—my Ten 
anda Penny! ‘This curious way of demand- 
ing payment had the desired effect, and forced 
the hero to comply. 

—— Py 

Ar atea-party at Mrs. Thrale’s, the, compa 
being warmly engaged inconversation, the fi 
hostess forgetting to put tea intothe pot, filled 
with water, and poured it out to the compar 
This instance of absence was remarked by It 
Johnson, who, in his pompous way, -instantl, 
exclaimed, “ Madam, in your own imagination 
you may have been making tea; While, in ‘hve 
opinion. of your friends you have. been. makeng 
water.”” 7 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN RLEECK, 


. No. 18, Court-Strreer, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Hat Store, at two doors 

north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and isconstantly manufacturing,a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Prary 
and Mitrrary HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of on the most reasonable terms.—He re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all ordess 
in his line. 

N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 

Albany, February 27, 1808. 
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